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studied art, during his travels in Italy, that he strove after unity and 
completeness. His first attempts in this style, and his productions 
from 1786 to 1790, are quite unworthy of him. They simply display 
a thoroughly unpoetical, wearisome reality. But he wished to become 
a master in this style as well as in others, and to do so, he narrowed 
his mind. To me this is most melancholy. If you study his writings 
from this time forward, you find, in nearly all of them, a tameness 
which is quite unnatural to him. By degrees, there appears some re- 
awakening of his native and peculiar feelings, particularly with refer- 
ence to his own inward life, at least in recollection ; but the years 
gone by are lost, and, through them, those also which yet remain to 
him. I hope that he will find his youth restored by living through 
his history again in memory." Vol. i. pp. 333, 334. 



Art. II. — The Captains of the Old World, as compared with 
the great Modern Strategists; their Campaigns, Character, 
and Conduct, from the Persian to the Punic Wars. By 
Henry William Herbert. New York : Charles Scribner. 
1851. 12mo. pp. 364. 

In this work, we have, once more visibly represented on the 
military stage, in arms as when they lived, those grand old 
warriors, whose heads are towering forever into that strongest 
light of Greek history, which is radiant for forty Olympiads, 
and illustrates, within that space, the most remarkable mili- 
tary achievements the world ever saw. These great names — 
Miltiades, Themistocles, Pausanias, Xenophon, Epaminondas, 
Alexander, and the rest, are very familiar ; but we never 
grow tired of them, seeing that they are identified with our 
early enthusiasm for battle and liberty ; and we are always 
" ready, aye ready," to follow that famous march from Athens 
to the sea-shore, with the ten thousand burghers and resident 
aliens, accompanied by the tears, prayers and vows of those 
congregated on the roofs and at the windows of houses and on 
the porches and steps of the temples ; or to sit with Xerxes, 
on the promontory, and see the barbarian armament scattered 
and sunk, between sea-born Salamis and the shore ; or to 
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assist at the killing of Mardonius, in the midst of his chosen 
horsemen, in the last vehement charge at Platsea. Mr. Herbert 
undertakes his task of illustrating the tactics of these famous 
generals of Greece, with all the military essor of a Greek, and 
a clear understanding of the ancient war strategy, as it has 
been recorded by the annalists. The trumpet has no " uncer- 
tain sound " for him ; like the war-horse in Job, he rejoices 
in the thunder of the captains and the shouting. He writes 
in that new and truer philosophy of history, which has been 
systematically founded by Niebuhr, (who counts among his 
disciples Arnold, Thirlwall, Grote,) and which is irresistibly 
suggested by the fine romances of Sir Walter Scott, who has 
been followed in the spirit by Thierry, De Barante, Macaulay, 
and others. Our author has apparently caught some " Greek 
fire " from Grote ; but he circumscribes his aim to the strategic 
portions of Greek history, such as embody and illustrate the 
details of ancient military discipline and armament, as set 
forth by Eschenberg, Potter, Anthon, and other archaeologists. 
The reader will receive, from Mr. Herbert's pages, a clearer 
idea than he was in the habit of forming concerning the 
material of those comparatively small armies of conquering 
Greeks, (and Romans as well,) their mode of moving and 
striking in battle, and the disciplined causes of results 
which we read of with so much admiration. He will have a 
better comprehension of the famous phalanx, so formidable 
and yet so vulnerable, and will see plainly why it should 
have been victorious at Marathon, and broken up wildly at 
Leuctra and Mantinea. 

The work before us professes to consider, particularly, as 
the basis of military disquisition, the crisis of the Persian 
invasion of Greece, for its great historic import in the progress 
of civilization. Mr. Herbert believes, that, along with this 
period or crisis, the Punic invasion of Italy under Hannibal, 
and the long irruptions of the Saracens into Europe, for seven 
hundred years, are also worthy of special illustration, in a 
military way. He thinks these were turning points and criti- 
cal periods, on the chances *of which depended the most op- 
posite fortunes of human society, — supposing that the repulse 
of the Persians preserved Greece and Western Europe from 
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being orientalized ; that the defeat at Zama " set the ques- 
tion at rest whether the dominion of the civilized world should 
belong to the Caucasian or the Semitic race ; whether Greek 
arts and Latin arms should be the inheritance of Europe and 
America, or the corruption, idolatry, and cruelty of Canaanit- 
ish Carthage ; " and that Charles Martel and Sobieski, in 
beating back the Turks, again preserved Europe — and this 
continent, of course — from the evils of Mohammedan ascen- 
dency. 

This is a favorite view and line of argument with a great 
many ; — a plausible enough doctrine, at the first glance. But 
it is an inconsiderate philosophy, after all, and rests on feeble 
supports. Those who sustain it act like the archer, Hubert, 
in Ivanhoe, and do not " allow for the wind," in aiming at 
the mark. They attempt to attach customary sequences to 
a set of altered premises. It is not to be supposed that, if 
the Persians overran Greece, the destinies of the latter and of 
Western Europe would therefore conform to those of Persia, 
for the future. The destinies of countries are not governed 
by such sudden and shallow chances as these. They flow in 
those deep channels of nationality which Nature has taken 
ages to hollow out. The great purposes of Providence in the 
progress of events are not to be so sported with, by the violent 
accidents of the world. The mighty river, flowing in its fixed 
direction to the sea into which it shall fall, may be broken, 
divided, and turned aside by opposing obstacles ; but, ever 
following the law of its course, through turbulent windings 
or tortuous retrogression, it still trends on its predestined 
way. It is to be believed that the progress of mankind is 
under a steady law of divine development, though we cannot 
always very distinctly trace the evidences of it. 

In forming a judgment concerning any of the great move- 
ments of nations, it should be remembered that Nature will 
control man himself, when he thinks to control the fate of 
his fellows. If the Persians had effected a footing in Greece, 
Nature would have turned them into Hellenes, before they 
could have transformed the Greeks into Orientals. In the 
dimate of Greece, under influences which could bring forth 
the sternest hardihood of men, attempered by the finest and 
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healthiest attributes of intellect, the sunburnt and somewhat 
lazy sensuality of the Eastern regions would be worn away 
by degrees from the souls of the new inhabitants of Hellas, 
who would take another national impress from the genius of 
the soil and skies. It seems to be a law of nature, to which 
we remember no exception, that neither the South nor the 
East can prevail against the North and West. The recog- 
nized law of the original movements of the race seems to 
show, that the North and West impose change, rather than 
receive it. The Easterns, moving west and north, became 
Westerns and Boreans. The same rule, in fact, holds good 
the other way. No race, going from the north or west, in 
southerly or eastern directions, preserves its old features and 
character, against the slow-operating law of nature. The 
Scandinavians, Goths, and Lombards were ultimately lost 
in the Iberians and Italians, among whom they had migrated. 
If Darius had overcome the force of Greece, his son or his 
satrap would have found the difficulty of adapting Persian 
plans and Persian policy to the severely beautiful climate, 
and broken surface of sea-girt Hellas. The Western Asia- 
tics would grow too hard for their perspiring kindred of the 
East, and a powerful rebellion would soon give rise to a 
Perso-Hellenic government, or several such, in Eastern Eu- 
rope, which, in time, would lose all those features of Orient- 
alism so inimical, apparently, to civilization, such as it has 
shown itself among the European families. The Mongolian 
Asiatics came south-westward into Europe, and swept it with 
the torch and the sword ; but they soon took the hue and 
stamp of the new locality, and subsided into the Hungarians. 
The Turks could not orientalize Greece. The Eastern Sara- 
cens had possession of " a huge half-moon and monstrous 
cantle out" of Spain, for centuries. But they could not ad- 
vance beyond the southern districts. The European genius 
seemed in some degree to change their character, making 
them fond of industry and quiet ways. The influences of 
hostility and persecution kept them, at the same time, Mo- 
hammedans. But they were destined to fail and vanish ; the 
spirit of the age exorcised and drove them away. They de- 
parted just as European society, in its irrepressible move- 
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ments, was rescuing a new world from " the giant embrace 
of the deep." The Moors and that fact were incompatible on 
the soil of Europe. If Charles the Hammerer had been 
beaten at Tours, it would by no means have followed, as 
some persuade themselves, that France and the rest of Europe 
would have become Mohammedan, and that we, at this mo- 
ment, would be wearing turbans, with a cross-legged Divan 
for a Congress, and Mollahs instead of our able editors. 
Islamism could never take root in the sharper and colder 
latitudes, any more than the citron and the olive. The more 
we consider these things, the more shall we admire the beau- 
tifully cosmopolite principles of Christianity. 

It is not at all likely, therefore, that, even if the troops of 
Darius had overcome the Greeks, in the 74th Olympiad, or if 
the Gauls, Iberians, and Numidians had entered Rome in 
triumph behind Hannibal, or if the Orientals had overthrown 
the chieftainry of Spain, France, and the rest of Europe, in 
the eighth century, the civilization of the world would have 
been much, if any, behind its existing condition. It might 
have been different, in some respects; but, as regards the great 
issues of knowledge and human happiness, it would have 
come down nearly as it is, in general. The fate of the world, 
indeed, does not seem to hang upon these great deeds and 
catastrophes — these sporadic explosions of human energy. 
The progress of things is chiefly vindicated by facts that 
spring up and spread, without noise, often without certainty. 
Christianity — the mighty agency — came into the world, as 
the mustard seed grows, and the world was unaware of it ; 
and Printing, (or Engraving,) and the Compass, offered 
themselves so quietly that civilization cannot exactly decide 
how or whence they came. The sword and the trumpet 
flashed and blazed, and great was the hubbub thereof; but 
this passed away, and nature reclaimed her order, proving 
that " there is no true foundation set in blood." No doubt, 
wars have been part of the great scheme of earthly things, 
and will still continue to be waged, and waged terribly. 
But they are not the chief means to the important results of 
the world ; they work subordinately. It is not in the hurri- 
cane, the earthquake, or the fire, that change operates most 
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significantly and greatly ; but in " the still, small " principles 
that grow and vegetate, as it were, in the thought of man, under 
the overruling law of God, working through the laws of nature. 

"We cannot, therefore, accept the philosophy offered in this 
work, as apparently imparting a dignity and interest to these 
familiar classic details. We prefer to take the themes them- 
selves, simply — seeing that Mr. Herbert has treated them 
with much spirit, and tells the general reader what he could 
not learn so well from Goldsmith, Keightley, Gillies, Mitford, 
and the rest. The great campaign of Miltiades is well de- 
picted. But we do not think he does that renowned soldier 
justice. Indeed, we have an idea, that, as respects the his- 
tory of that old period, the author does not strictly observe 
the moral unities, being too much disposed to judge the 
men of the Olympiads according to the ideas of the nine- 
teenth century. His estimate of Miltiades is harsh. The 
morality of that chieftain's day was not very high ; and the 
military trade was never very consistent with the purer virtues ; 
and, furthermore, it may be admitted that, as a strategos by 
profession, it was only to be expected that he should be fond 
of feints, ambages, and stratagems. The greedy and enter- 
prising Athenians sent him, at his own request, with a large 
fleet, to gather plunder from their enemies. He accordingly 
assailed the traitorous Parians, who had assisted the Persians 
in the late war, and demanded a hundred talents out of their 
treasury. If he had succeeded in levying this black-mail, and 
bringing it home, he would have been welcome, " and no ques- 
tions asked." But the Parians beat him off, and sent him 
wounded and empty-handed to the Piraeus. He then received 
the treatment of Sir Walter Raleigh, after the unlucky expe- 
dition to the Spanish settlements. Miltiades was blamed for 
the attempt to fleece the Parians, condemned to pay the cost 
of the fleet, and as he could not do so, thrown into prison, 
where he died. The Athenians were not so scrupulous after- 
wards, in the time of their " stately Pericles," who, with the 
money of the Greek confederates, obtained for common pur- 
poses, raised their splendid civic edifices, gave them enter- 
tainments, and otherwise benefited them. 

We copy, in part, our author's description of the battle 
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which has made the name of Miltiades immortal. After 
enumerating the various races who made up the motley 
and multitudinous array of the Persians, he proceeds as fol- 
lows. 

" To confront this army and armament of nations, Miltiades drew 
out his handful, his ten tribes of Attica, his brave Platasans, and, as 
light troops, the slaves — on that day, for the first time, trusted with 
arms in Attica. Steadily, but without delay, he formed his army, 
which he was compelled to extend, even to the weakening of his 
centre — where fought Themistokles and Aristides, with the tribes 
Leontis and Antiochis — in order to avoid being surrounded by the 
enemy, who overflanked him on both sides ; to counteract which peril 
he had reinforced his wings with double files. Kallimachos, by virtue 
of his office, led the right wing ; the brave Plataeans held the next 
post of honor, in acknowledgment of their prompt rescue, on the left. 
His little band thus marshalled, the sacrifices proved propitious ; and, 
in a few brief words, he spoke to them as soldiers should be spoken to. 
His words are not recorded, nor, were they, should I quote them ; 
for it is well known that in ancient history the speeches introduced 
embody only the author's understanding of the leader's motives ; but 
we may confidently feel how an Athenian must have spoken, when 
the sacred earth of his country was polluted by such a scum of all 
barbarous nations ; when he was leading forth from the consecrated 
grove of Herakles ; when he was almost under the eyes of Athene on 
the Acropolis. Nor could he have failed to point out to the sensuous 
and superstitious Greeks, that, within sight of the battle-field selected 
by the enemy himself, was the cave of the god Pan, a little higher up 
the plain, and his baths, and the scattered stones, goat-shaped, which 
had from immemorial time been known and honored as his flock — 
the god Pan, who had announced himself their sure ally, and pro- 
mised them his succor. 

" Then, without further pause, he gave the word, and contrary to 
all previous usage, led them at a run against the enemy, although the 
distance intervening was eight stadia, a little short of an English 
mile. The pace could not, of course, have been rapid ; since it was 
absolutely necessary, to the very existence of the phalanx, that it 
should come in with all its large round shields close serried, and all 
its pike points in a row ; neither could the men, after running a mile 
at speed, have been in breath to maintain a close struggle. The 
dgd/iog of the Greeks, which is rendered run, was probably some- 
what analogous to the French pas de charge, or our double quick 

vol. lxxvi. — no. 158. 4 
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time, hurried undoubtedly, •within the last few yards, to a headlong 
and overwhelming rush. 

" The object of this movement was threefold ; first to precipitate the 
Athenians into action as rapidly as possible, without giving them 
time to consider the numbers, or calculate the odds against them ; 
second, to dismay and surprise the barbarians by attacking, instead of 
waiting to be attacked ; lastly, to get hand-to-hand at the earliest, and 
to avoid the storm of javelins and arrows, which must have been shot 
and hurled into their ranks like hail ; since they had neither horse 
to make a diversion in their favor, nor archery to cover their 
advance. 

" Down they came, closing their ranks still as they rushed on, and 
quickening their pace at every stride, 'a long array of helmets bright, 
a long array of spears,' shouting their pasans, and hymning Enya- 
lios, the war god — for to the Greeks, as to our Anglo-Norman race, 
the same shout was the charging cry of battle, and the cheer for 
victory — shouting their paeans, till the craggy heights of Brilessos 
sent back the prophetic clamor; and clashing their spear-heads 
against their shields of bronze, till the whole air was alive with the 
brazen clangor. 

" The Persians saw them come, and joyously stood forth to meet 
them. For, as they saw them charging, as men never charged before, 
with flanks unguarded either by archery or horse, they believed that 
some madness, and most destructive madness too, had fallen upon the 
Greeks, and that the gods had given them into their hands. Thus 
thought the barbarians, and shot, and slung, and darted, and received 
them front to front, manfully. 

" What Hippias, the renegado and ex-tyrant, thought, what felt, 
when he heard those pealing pasans, prophetical of triumph, and saw 
those serried shields come down abreast, with the bright spear points 
all advanced, in swift unbroken order, history has not told us, could 
not tell us ; but he well knew what was that madness, which swelled 
the Attic war note. 

" ' When the Athenians broke down upon the barbarians, in close 
order,' says Herodotus, 'they fought worthily of mention. But a 
long time elapsed while they were engaged hand-to-hand.' There is 
no greater error than to fancy, because they were perpetually beaten 
by numbers so far inferior, that the Asiatics were pusillanimous or 
dastards. Inferior in physical strength to the Europeans, to the 
Greeks, trained athletes all, they were undoubtedly; and in arms, 
weapons, discipline, most hopelessly behind them. But, in all in- 
stances, they fought worthily of their ancient renown, even to striving 
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to break with their bare hands, or wrest from the grasp of the Greek 
Hoplitai, the formidable pikes, whose bristling lines they could not 
penetrate ; and now, in the centre, where fought the Persians proper, 
and the Sacians, they actually forced back the weak lines of the 
attenuated phalanx, and drove them in confusion toward the upland, 
broken, but still resisting, and retreating with their faces to the foe. 
In the mean time, however, on both wings, where the files were 
doubled, the Attic charge had been irresistible ; and, though the 
enemy fought well, falling where they stood, rank after rank, and 
giving way only when bodily borne down by the brunt of the un- 
broken spears, they were now routed utterly and fled toward the sea. 
Such a resistance only can account for the length of time consumed 
in an action, which was decided by one charge, without much subse- 
quent manoeuvring. 

" Still at this moment, the battle, so far from being won, might, like 
Marengo by the Austrians, have been lost right easily by a single 
error. Had Miltiades chased with his wings, as was Eupert's wont, 
his centre would have been annihilated before his return ; the bar- 
barians would have renewed the battle on the following day; and, 
the Greeks disheartened, numbers would probably have carried it. 
But the Greek captain was too able so to err. Halting both wings 
simultaneously, and wheeling both inward, this to the spear, that to 
the shield, he closed them both into a compact body, in an inverse 
direction to that in which they fought before, with their backs now 
to the sea, and their faces to the mountains. 

" One charge more full on the rear of the victorious Persian centre, 
Themistokles and Aristides rallying their men stoutly in their front, 
and the last enemy was broken ; and, all but the after slaughter, the 
day won. 

" The Persians fled, not to their camp — that they left with all its 
pomp and treasures, striking no blow to defend it — but to their ships, 
slaughtered mercilessly now, not by the phalanx only, but by the 
light-armed slaves, who butchered them at pleasure. About the 
ships, the fight again waxed hot and furious ; and here it was a 
melee, each man fighting for himself, so that the Greeks had less 
advantage either of discipline or weapons. And here was slain the 
Polemarch Kallimachos, a man of great note on that day ; and here, 
Stesileos, son of Thrasyleos, one of the ten generals ; and here, with 
many other notable Athenians, Kynegeiros, son of Euphorion, but 
more remarkable as brother of the poet Aischylos, his arm lopped 
off with a battle-axe, as he grasped the stern-decoration of a Phosni- 
cian galley. 
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" The Greeks took seven triremes, and won gold and silver in 
heaps, and wealth, in plate and garments, unspeakable. But they 
won more than this — they won their liberty, and fame immortal, 
fame, even to this time unforgotten ; that men who fight to-day for 
freedom, 

" Still point to Greece, and turn to tread, 
So sanctioned, on the tyrant's head." 

pp. 87-91. 

We think Themistocles also has been rather severely- 
judged for the tortuousness and strategy of the means by 
which he attained his ends. If human greatness is to be 
estimated by the straight-forwardness and moral purity of 
men, more than by the force of will and passion, which effects 
remarkable things without much respect to scruples, we shall 
have few lofty specimens of humanity to look up to ; we 
shall, perhaps, have to look down for them, in the more over- 
looked and common walks of life. Themistocles had to deal 
with the very impulsive, ill-informed Athenian people, at- 
tached to old ways and modes of warfare, and extremely 
distrustful of their officers and one another. He had to 
combat ignorance and prejudice, in his efforts to keep together 
the quarrelsome and ill-cemented states of Greece ; and he 
resolved to sway by subtlety those whose obstinacy or stu- 
pidity he could not persuade. He begged a fool to strike 
him if he saw fit, but still to hear him out. The characters 
of the Greek generals, in fact, were necessarily modified by 
the characters of their governments. We therefore think our 
author does this Ulysses of the Persian war but scant justice 
in the following. 

"All other politicians at this period, it would seem, considered that 
the danger of Oriental invasion was completely at an end — the 
courage of the Persians having, as they argued, been thoroughly 
broken, and their hopes of success permanently overthrown, by the 
check they had encountered from Miltiades. Not so Themistokles. 
He was by far too good a judge of human nature in general, and of 
the vainglorious, heaven-reaching ambition of the Persian kings in 
particular, to believe that the defeat of Marathon would have any 
other effect than to convert what had been, in the first instance, but a 
passing scheme of ambition and aggrandizement, into a settled pur- 
pose of hatred and revenge. 

" It would not, however, have been Themistokles to stand forth 
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manfully and boldly on the turret-top, like the mariner, who, from 
the masthead, peers with eager eyes into the gathering gloom of the 
horizon, where his experienced eye can presage, and his alone, the 
brooding of the tempest that shall burst anon in wreck and devasta- 
tion, and cry to all the city, ' Sleep no more ! Gird up your loins, 
and belt your swords upon your thighs, and keep your watch-fires 
burning ; for lo ! in the hour that you think not, the Persian cometh.' 
No ! had he been certain that his words would have found ears to 
hear him and hearts to leap at his warning, that course he would not 
have taken. To convince men to their good, seemed to his acute, 
subtle, and casuistical intellect, a poor, homely, and unscientific way 
of coming to his end. In order to be [satisfactory to him, the result, 
whatever it was, at issue, must be gained by skill, by craft, by 
playing a deep artificial game. All men, whether friends or foes, 
must be tricked and cheated — his friends and countrymen cheated 
to their own good; his antagonists and enemies cheated to their 
ruin. 

"And thus it was, throughout his whole career ; he was perpetu- 
ally playing games of political chess with whomsoever he came in 
contact; and it was his highest satisfaction, his most exquisite 
delight, when he could see them squirming and writhing impotently 
to avoid his imminent checkmate. 

" Thus, he induced the impulsive and improvident populace to raise 
their navy to two hundred admirable triremes, which Were the finest 
class of war-ships then in use, thoroughly manned, in the most 
effective state of equipment, and with crews in rigid discipline 
through constant practice. Nay ! he even obtained a decree, setting 
aside the whole revenue of the silver mines on the promontory of 
Laurion for the expenses of the navy, and for the annual building of 
twenty new galleys. And all this, without one word concerning 
Asia, one hint of the danger approaching from Persia, Darios, or 
Xerxes. There was the crowning rapture ! One can fancy, when 
the Persian actually came, and instead of empty dock-yards, an im- 
poverished treasury, a navy to be hastily knocked together and 
manned with slaves and merchant sailors, the wily statesman found 
himself with the finest and best manned fleet on earth in his command, 
with ample supplies, and with all the sinews of war strung, and as 
it were case-hardened — one can fancy, not how he rejoiced with 
a noble and statesmanlike exultation — this is my doing; I it was 
who forewarned my people of this peril, when it was yet afar off and 
invisible, and they believed me, and lo! here we are prepared to 
beat the peril back — oh no! But how he grinned, and chuckled, 
4* 
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and crowed in the secret places of his cunning heart, that he had 
checkmated his rash and headstrong fellow-citizens — tricked them, 
sorely against their own will, to their own advantage. 

"And so it was. And so he played many political chess-games 
in his life; and checkmated all who played against him. But, like 
all men of his stamp, he played one game too many, and checkmated 
himself at last. For when all was done, there was no man living 
who could cheat Themistokles, except Themistokles." pp. 103- 105. 

The Retreat of the Ten Thousand, under the scholarly 
Xenophon — as dexterous in telling his story, as in dodging 
his pursuers and obstructors, after that filibustering raid of 
the Greek mercenaries to the Euphrates — is agreeably traced 
by our author. He also does justice to the character of 
Epaminondas, who seems to have first adopted, or, at least, 
remarkably illustrated, the oblique mode of moving into 
battle, as contradistinguished from the bull-headed, Homeric 
fashion of rushing straightforward on the enemy. As a care- 
ful and courageous general, Epaminondas ranks with the 
best leaders of ancient times ; and his victory at Leuctra, 
assisted by the fine charge of Pelopidas, as opportune and 
effective as Kellerman's at Marengo, was glorious in the 
demonstration that the Spartan phalanx was not unconquer- 
able. 

But Mr. Herbert does not seem to do justice to the young 
king of Macedon, whom he follows only as far as Arbela — 
summing up and dismissing the rest of his career with a severe 
brevity unfavorable to the pretensions of that commander. 
Alexander was, doubtless, the most splendid Captain of anti- 
quity, — "the arm and burgonet" of fighting men ; and we 
do not see why he should not be called the greatest. Our 
author holds him lightly, because he overran countries, shed 
blood like water, gained fruitless victories, was prone to 
anger and jealousy — deeming himself a god; showed fool- 
hardy courage, and founded cities whose names are now 
forgotten. We repeat, if moral rules are to be applied to the 
lives of those the world will call great, their dimensions will be 
wonderfully reduced, and George Washington will have few 
to keep him company in the Valhalla of Heroes. But seeing 
that, as yet, the idea of human greatness is connected with 
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vast achievements performed, and much noise in the world, we 
must not be entirely guided, in estimating heroes, by the 
strict codes of utilitarianism and morals. The trade of a man 
of war is mainly in blood and tears ; and the greater the 
hero, the greater the probability of suffering and bloodshed. 
The greatness we are, consistently, to consider here, is that 
of passion and of resolve — 

" That column of true majesty in man." 

It has been too much the fashion to speak of " Macedonia's 
madman " after the fashion of his sententious and waspish 
namesake, Pope ; and to agree that Alexander followed 
nothing in his career but his military frenzies. This is a 
thoughtless way of deciding the matter, into which people 
are led by the difficulty of tracing the conqueror's marches, at 
times, with certainty, by the falsehood that he died in a 
drunken debauch, and by the fact that fate 

" Had placed a barren sceptre in his gripe, 
Thence to be wrenched by an unlineal hand, 
No son of his succeeding ; '' — 

that, in fact, his empire fell to pieces when he had drawn his 
last breath. But surely the latter consideration might very 
well lead people to form a truer estimate of Alexander's 
powerful character. 

As long as military energy and the audacity of the human 
will shall be held in heroic esteem, Alexander of Macedon 
must be placed at the head of the world's children of the 
sword. His object was as legitimate and justifiable as that 
of any other great conqueror that ever lived ; and his judg- 
ment, in all things, was of the clearest and most admirable 
order. The history of his astonishing military career proves 
this. At the age of twenty, on ascending a throne from 
which five of his seven immediate predecessors had been 
precipitated by assassination, he resolved to carry out the 
plans of Philip, and march against the Persian king, who, by 
his emissaries and bribes, was endeavoring to thwart the 
Macedonian in his effort to attain the supremacy of Greece, 
and who had suborned, as the young man believed, the mur- 
derers of his father. What stronger motives than these need 
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any kingly young soldier look for ? There have been many 
weaker causes of world-shaking armaments. 

The scheme of invading Persia did not originate in Alex- 
ander's mind. It was a long-meditated and cherished idea 
among the Greeks. Aristagoras, wishing to incite the am- 
bition of the king of Sparta, told him, that, in the Persian 
city of Susa, there was treasure enough to enable him to 
vie with Jupiter himself in the amount of his riches. It 
was this national feeling, doubtless, which Aristotle, the 
tutor of young Alexander, embodied in the expressed opinion 
that, "if the valiant, energetic, free, and well-governed 
Greeks were united into one state, they could exercise 
dominion over all the barbarians." All these considerations 
urged the young king across the Hellespont. But, in the 
midst of his Persian plans, he stopped short for a domestic 
object. His first task was to punish the murderers of his 
father, and then to win over the jealous and bickering states 
of Greece, and induce them to submit to what they con- 
sidered the semibarbarian suzerainty of Macedon. At the 
age of twenty, then, he began his difficult labors. Holding 
together, with a firm hand, the loose, federal form of govern- 
ment arranged by Philip, he went into the south of Hellas, 
and, by a judicious mixture of keen diplomacy and consum- 
mate generalship — by dexterity of address and the bloody 
promptness of the sword, either persuaded or fought the 
states, Sparta excepted, into adhesion, and an acknowledg- 
ment of himself as Captain- General of Greece against Per- 
sia. In all this, the discretion with which he accepted wise 
advisers, and listened to them, was more glorious, at his 
green years, than the Greek federation, kept obedient at the 
wafture of his sword. 

At the age of twenty-one, he crossed the Hellespont into 
Asia, to subdue it. The annals of the world do not show 
another military phenomenon like this. Napoleon was twen- 
ty-seven when he marched to conquer Italy. It is a mistake 
to suppose there was any great desperation or Quixotism 
in Alexander's undertaking. He knew Asia Minor was full 
of Greek colonies, subdued for generations under the Persian 
satrapies, but not forgetful of their origin and former kin- 
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dred or alliance. Wherever he marched — through Phrygia, 
Lydia, Pamphylia, Caria, Lycia, Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, 
— the cities met him with gifts and submission, he, on his 
part, receiving them into alliance, promising them their more 
ancient forms of government, and for the rest, treating the 
whole country after the paternal fashion of a man who looked 
upon it as his own. In the mean time, storming the banks 
of the Granicus, and otherwise exhibiting his vehement 
soldiership, he assailed the Persian satraps everywhere. Thus 
pushing the Asiatic power before him, he burst, next year, 
through the Lyrian Gates, and fell upon Darius at Issus, 
where he overthrew the magnificent armament of the great 
king, and took prisoners his household gods — that is, his 
mother, wife, and daughters. Here it is to be observed, that 
the Persians were no effeminate military rabble, without 
spirit or discipline, whom it was no honor to beat. In all 
these Persian armies were thousands of Greek mercenaries, 
under their own leaders, of approved courage and skill. At 
Issus, a formidable force of about 30,000 Greeks fought, says 
Arrian, against the Macedonians. For, though the people of 
southern Greece did not dare openly to assail the supremacy 
of Alexander, even in his remote absence, they encouraged their 
soldiers to go as volunteers into Asia and fight against him, 
for pay, under Persian banners. This mercenary warfare 
was an old Greek custom, especially among the somewhat 
unprincipled and brutal prize-fighters of Sparta ; but now, 
for cause of political animosity, it was more common than 
heretofore. Thus arduously were the victories of Alexander 
achieved; not alone against a preponderating multitude of 
Orientals, with their fierce and splendid cavalry, but against 
the bravery and firmness of the renowned Hoplitai them- 
selves, drawn up in phalanx. 

Mr. Herbert condemns the military conduct of Alexander, 
inasmuch as, after the battle of Issus, he did not march at 
once eastward into the heart of the Persian monarchy. But 
Alexander doubtless felt the danger of leaving the cities and 
seaports of Phoenicia, either independent or hostile, behind 
him. He therefore marched from the north-east, downward 
along the coast of the Mediterranean, took Sidon, Tyre, 
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(the fall of which resounded through the maritime world,) 
Gaza, and other places ; and then, moving farther south, 
made himself unresisted master of Egypt. He then returned, 
and feeling secure as regarded the west, went boldly towards 
the east. 

Crossing Mesopotamia and fording the Tigris, he entered 
Assyria, where, on a level space of desert, affording room 
enough for the operations of a numerous cavalry, Darius had 
gathered the arriere-ban of his wide empire, to check the 
progress of the fiery Greek. Alexander, who always began 
his operations by leading an oblique horse onset from his 
own right, broke in upon the Immortals who fought around 
Darius, and, putting the latter to flight, broke the whole 
Persian battle. Our author objects that Alexander's courage 
was foolhardy. But it was the great element of all his 
victories; and was, moreover, governed by the coolest and 
soundest judgment. He knew that the vehemence of that 
sidelong charge of his Companions or peers, was to be the 
necessary counterpoise of the numerical balance against him ; 
and sought victory with a fierce and well-reasoned impetu- 
osity. He fought like a trooper, that he might have a chance 
of reigning like an Asian king. Danton's charm of success, 
u Paudace, Paudace, Paudace," was never more triumphantly 
relied on and vindicated. It should, however, be remembered, 
that a great deal of what is termed foolhardiness is doubt- 
less due to the exaggerations of the annalists. 

Alexander entered victorious into Babylon, at the age of 
twenty-five. Here "the prudent young Emir" adored Jupi- 
ter Belus, as he did the gods of every country he visited — 
not excepting Judea, where, by the side of Jaddeus, he had 
bent his head before the God of Israel. Having conciliated 
the Babylonians, by his care in providing for the building of 
the Temple of Belus, he proceeded to Susa. Here he found 
the bronze statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, carried 
away from Athens, about a century before, by Xerxes, whose 
" Conquest of Greece," (saying nothing of the checks at 
Thermopylae and Salamis,) was doubtless to be found at 
Susa, too, in arrowhead manuscript. If Xerxes had known 
these two bronzes represented a pair of regicides, he would 
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not have brought them so far, probably. They were sent 
back to Athens by Alexander; who then passed to Perse- 
polis, where the Persian palace and many public buildings, 
alluded to in Dryden's immortal lyric, were set on fire, in 
a spirit of revenge, it is said, for the burning of Athens by 
the great king. Thence Alexander proceeded through Ecba- 
tana, now Ispahan, to the Caspian Gates, where he found 
the dead body of Darius, who had been killed by the satrap 
Bessus and others, and left behind in their retreat. In 
Hyrcania, the perils of savage warfare were aggravated by 
those of household conspiracy. Alexander discovered a deep 
and dangerous plot against his life, conducted by Philotas, 
son of his greatest general, Parmenio. Philotas was con- 
demned to die by a council of Macedonians, and his father, 
being implicated in the conspiracy, was put to death at 
Ecbatana, by the officers of the king. The latter now passed 
on, fighting and skirmishing, crossing rivers and besieging 
fortresses, through Bactria, Sogdiana, and the country of the 
nomade Scythians. He spent about two years in these 
regions, where he founded eight cities, and was forced to put 
to death several Greek youths, and the philosopher Callis- 
thenes, who were weary of northern Asia and the war, and 
had formed one more conspiracy to destroy Alexander. 

In his twenty-ninth year, the king marched into India. 
Having crossed the Indus, he led his army to the Hydaspes, 
now the Chelum, and there met the stately and high-hearted 
Porus, the ancestor probably, occupying the ground at least, 
of those Punjaub " Lions " who lately measured scymetars 
so courageously with the red-coat soldiers and Spahis of 
Hardinge, Keane, and Gough. Having beaten the " Singhs" 
of Porus, and, with a better soldiership, won the friendship 
of that chief, Alexander, still mindful of something more 
than war, built two cities on the banks of the Chelum, one of 
them named Bucephala, after his old war-horse, who had just 
died of old age. When the troops of Alexander had con- 
quered the Punjaub, or country of the Five Rivers, (the Indus, 
the Hyphasis, or Sutledge, the Hydaspes, or Chelum, the 
Hydraotes, and the Chenab,) they thought they had gone far 
enough — had done enough for glory ; and forthwith began 
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to murmur. The king desired to pass on to the Ganges and 
the Eastern Sea — ad Auroram et Gangem. He told his 
army that there was an ocean at the extremity of Asia, on 
which they could return in ships, pass round the African 
peninsula, and finally, sailing in between the Pillars of 
Hercules, reach Macedonia. But this idea of a bold geogra- 
phical brain, instead of encouraging, only depressed and 
bewildered the spirits of his soldiers, who felt like the mari- 
ners of Columbus, when the Admiral talked of Zipango, and 
of reaching the east by going to the west. Alexander 
therefore made the Hyphasis the eastern boundary of his 
dominion. A flotilla was then constructed, and a portion of 
the army, under Nearchus, sailed down the Hydaspes to the 
Indus, whence, with the rest of the army on board, the ships 
proceeded to the ocean. Leaving Nearchus to carry the fleet 
round to the Persian Gulf, Alexander led his army through 
the Gedrosian desert, where the soldiers suffered dreadfully 
from heat, drought, and want of food. When he had reached 
Kirman, in Carmania, he found that Nearchus had reached 
Harmozia, on the coast, in safety. From Carmania, the 
Macedonian armament proceeded to Susa and Persepolis. 

At this time, seeing the necessity of uniting the Macedo- 
nians and Persians as closely as possible, for the security 
of his new empire, (for Alexander conquered to establish, 
and not to lay waste,) he celebrated at Susa his own mar- 
riage with Stateira, daughter of Darius, and, at the same 
time, the nuptials of eighty of his officers with Persian 
brides. He also largely recruited his Companion cavalry, 
the phalanx, and other squadrons of his army, from the most 
disciplined of the Persian youth, of whom he formed 30,000 
into a band styled the Epigonoi. These proofs of his fore- 
sight and wisdom excited the jealousy of the Macedonians, 
and a mutiny was the consequence. This storm soon blew 
over; but Alexander, who had never bent before it, sent 
home 10,000 of his war-worn veterans — his grognards, or 
grumblers — well rewarded, under the care of Craterus. 

He now fixed on Babylon as the seat of his empire, being 
geographically in the centre of it. As he approached his 
burial-place, with a pomp and circumstance unrivalled by 
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those of any of his Persian predecessors, he received the em- 
bassies, gifts, and congratulations of all the states of Greece, 
and of other European and Asiatic powers. And there, at 
the summit of his wishes and of his glory, and in the thirty- 
third year of his age, he died of the pestilent marsh fever of 
the climate, superinduced by his fatigues and wounds, and 
aggravated by his festive habits and his neglect of the first 
symptoms of his illness. The fever of ambition, and the in- 
juries of ten years' travel and warfare, had probably destroyed 
his constitution, too recklessly exposed to the sternest wear 
and tear of life. 

Alexander was not alone a brave and skilful general. He 
was a statesman of the ablest order. In his military pro- 
gresses, through Africa and Asia, he founded nearly seventy 
cities, and made harbors and canals innumerable ; so that, if 
he had lived, the trade and internal prosperity of Asia would 
have largely benefited by his enlightened policy. By the force 
of his energetic genius, he kept together, fed, disciplined, and 
led to victory, for ten years, an army composed of various 
tribes of Europeans and Asiatics. His battles were the least 
difficult duties of Alexander. They were, in fact, his relaxa- 
tions, his breathing times and rewards, for all the anxieties of 
conspiracies, insurrections, commissariats, negotiations, em- 
bassies, mutinies, and the politic hypocrisy of the daily sacri- 
fices. He was the soul of his armament. It cannot be said 
that much of his glory was owing to his officers and men. 
For, many years before his death, these would rather have 
carried him back to Greece than followed him any farther 
towards the Caspian and the Indus. They had no stomach 
for the world-overrunning business, of which he was so much 
enamored. His will alone, it was, which organized and 
moved his army, and at the same time, overcame the strength 
of his enemies and the obstacles of nature. The difficulties 
of Hannibal's campaign in Spain and Italy were not equal 
to those of Alexander in the wildernesses and battle-fields of 
India. 

But there was an element of Alexander's character in 
which he is distinguished above all the other great generals : 
— the haughty aspiration and will, " the unrivalled royalty of 
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thought," which sustained him to the height of the great 
argument of his life, blent, as it was, with the warmth and 
noble frankness of his passions. He was an imperial genius. 
He had great faults, because his feelings were strong; the 
soil which produces the richest vegetation will necessarily 
nourish rank weeds. The soul of Alexander was capable of 
the finest emotions of friendship, generosity, and heroism. 
He loved to sit with his Macedonian peers, and talk cheer- 
fully of camp themes, philosophy, or military glory, in a spirit 
of festive equality which was a graceful and manly trait of 
his nature. We do not know that his affectionate, fuddled 
familiarity with Hephaestion and Clitus did not show the 
good qualities of his character as much as any thing else. 
He stabbed Clitus in a moment of intoxication, when the 
latter, half drunk also, behaved with unwarrantable insolence. 
In fact, the semi-republican freedom of the Greeks, especially 
when they were stung with jealousy to see the favors he be- 
stowed on his Persians, was often grossly offensive, and 
meant to be so. Alexander had an unguarded, fearless frank- 
ness, leading him to that impulsive familiarity which breeds 
contempt in contemptible natures ; and this often produced 
disrespect on one side, and fiery indignation on the other. 
The etiquette of Alexander's court was very badly managed ; 
in that respect, he was greatly below Napoleon. His Mace- 
donian officers could not understand the policy which led him 
to wear the loose Median garb — to say nothing of its con- 
venience in a hot climate, — to enlist Persian or other barba- 
rian soldiers, and adopt, in his hours of state, the demeanor 
of those potentates whom he had succeeded. They were 
true Greeks, and would have the Asiatics, after the good old 
fashion, trampled, insulted, and sold as slaves, for their own 
benefit. Hence many of those tent-quarrels, by which the 
hot blood of Alexander was chafed, and his hands stained. 
But he was, in all things, beyond the mere general, the mere 
Hannibal, or Napoleon, or Wellington. He was a genial being 
— the man as great as the soldier, — with all the passions and 
faculties in full blow about him. His mind was not the. tech- 
nical, severe mind of Hannibal, narrowed powerfully on one 
great argument. He had none of the sullen, cold-blooded 
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reserve of the atrabilarious Napoleon, who never probably 
laughed heartily or got fuddled in his life ; and whose silent, 
ascetic moodiness contained, probably, more sanguinary ex- 
travagance than ever flushed the open face of Alexander. 
There is something inhuman in Napoleon's glory ; something 
austere in Csesar's. Alexander, to our ideas, is eminently 
human and social ; his faults, his philosophy, the hilarious 
excesses of his festive hours, seem to give him a moral supe- 
riority over those other great generals, who approach nearest 
to him in other respects. 

Altogether, we must dissent from the very succinct and 
severe estimate of his character given by Mr. Herbert. So 
splendid and rare a specimen of humanity — a character so 
irregular, so obscured, yet so dazzling, — must not be mea- 
sured by those rules which answer very well for the age and 
society we live in. Perhaps it is the hardest thing in the 
world, at times, to do historical justice, at great distances. 
In the case of Alexander, the writers of Greece, regarding him 
as an arbitrary despot, whose glory eclipsed that of Marathon 
and Salamis, set down and circulated every thing which might 
detract from the surprising renown of the young hero. They 
who admired the character and noble eloquence of Demos- 
thenes could hardly feel very favorably towards either Philip 
or his son. 

Mr. Herbert makes Hannibal the first among generals — 
above all Greek, above all Koman fame — maestro di lor die 
pvgnano. Hannibal, indeed, stands up, the most austerely 
warlike figure in all antiquity — uniting in himself the delibe- 
rateness of the Roman " Cunctator," and the thunderbolt attri- 
butes of Scipio. But after the battle by Thrasymene's lake, 
in the denies fatal to Roman rashness, Alexander would cer- 
tainly have marched, confiding in his fortunes, full upon Rome, 
and made either a Cannae or a Zama on the spot where Han- 
nibal sat on horseback, before the Colline Gate, looking with 
his stern sole eye upon the undespairing and impregnable 
city. We give Mr. Herbert's description of the battle of 
Trebbia. 

" It was now mid-winter, for neither of the belligerents had thought 
of going into winter quarters — Hannibal, from the imminent necessity 
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of striking quickly and decisively, and the Romans, from the impossi- 
bility of suffering him to keep the field unwatched. Even now, the 
climate of the plains at the foot of the Alps, included in the districts 
of Lombardy and Piedmont, is severe and inclement in the winter 
season ; but in those times, when the country lay in great part un- 
cleared and covered with primitive forest, it was far more tempestuous 
and cold than at present. 

"The Trebbia, swollen with snow-water, ice-cold from the frozen 
Apennines, ran now a breast-high torrent, though in the summer 
droughts its pebbly bed might be crossed almost dry-shod. Across 
this paralyzing stream Sempronius suffered Hannibal to allure him, 
on a wild morning, with flying sleet storms and snow gusts, by a false 
attack and feigned retreat, to his own side of the river ; and that, too, 
without allowing his men to breakfast ; while the Carthaginians, ex- 
pectant of what was to come, had fed heartily, and armed themselves 
in their tents by blazing fires. In addition to this advantage, an am- 
buscade of two thousand horse and foot had been concealed, under 
Mago's command, in an old watercourse covered with brushwood and 
coppice, which Sempronius, negligently or disdainfully, left in his 
rear, as he hurried on to attack the enemy, who had drawn out from 
their camp, and formed line of battle, facing the river, to oppose him. 
" The order of battle was simple, and on both sides the same ; indeed, 
it was the only order then in use, the centre being formed of the 
heavy infantry, covered by their light troops and skirmishers, with the 
cavalry on either flank. So far as I can observe, this form was 
rarely deviated from by the ancient military nations ; the cavalry were 
invariably directed against cavalry ; and, after an equestrian combat, 
which generally terminated in the chase of one party for miles, perhaps 
leagues, from the field by the other, a second engagement followed 
between the solid infantry, which often led to the occurrence of drawn 
battle. The same defect of strategy is observable in all Prince Ru- 
pert's fighting, during the English civil war, who, in four or five differ- 
ent pitched battles, had he wheeled on the flanks and rear of the 
Parliamentarian foot, after scattering their horse by his headlong 
charge, would have terminated the war at a blow. Hannibal, who 
made more use of his cavalry arm than any other general of antiquity, 
never appears to have attacked infantry in front with horse, or even 
in flank, until the enemy's cavalry were in flight ; and yet, the Roman 
foot — as foot, the best undoubtedly in the world — were, from their 
armature of heavy missile javelins and short stabbing swords, not differ- 
ing much from the larger bowie knife, peculiarly unfitted to resist the 
charge of cavalry, which their loose and open order was calculated to 
invite. 
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" The result of this battle was as must be foreseen from the preceding 
events which led to it. In the fight itself, there was little strategy ; 
the great abilities of Hannibal had been displayed in the manoeuvres 
by Twhich he compelled the enemy to deliver battle, and then induced 
him to deliver it at disadvantage, and on ground selected by his enemy. 
The rest he left to his soldiers, confident that they would do their work 
to his satisfaction ; nor was his confidence disappointed. He was, 
moreover, in the open field, greatly superior to his enemy, even with- 
out taking the exhaustion and ill plight of the legionaries into con- 
sideration, who fought wet to the skin, chilled, and fasting, against men 
full-fed, fresh, and warm from their recent camp-fires. His cavalry, 
ten thousand strong, six thousand of whom were incomparable Afri- 
can cuirassiers and Numidians, could not be checked by the feeble 
legionary cavalry of four thousand, for a single instant. The Balearian 
slingers and African archery were as much superior to the Roman 
light troops, who fought only with slender javelins ; the Italians never 
having been famous for the use of the bow. The velites of Sempro- 
nius, therefore, were driven in upon the legionaries at the first onset, 
and passed through the intervals of the Manipules to the rear, while 
the cavalry were scattered, as by a thunderbolt, on both wings simulta- 
neously, by the Carthaginian elephants and horsemen. The soldierly 
qualities of the Roman foot did not fail them in this emergency — in 
fact, never did fail them throughout the war, for when opposed to foot 
they were never beaten — for they maintained the fight, exhausted as 
they were, with advantage, until Maharbal, whom Arnold styles, not 
unjustly, ' the best cavalry officer of the first cavalry service in the 
world,' leaving the pursuit of the flying horse to his Numidians, un- 
equalled in such operations, thundered on both their flanks with his 
elephants and cuirassiers, and, to complete the whole, Mago, bursting 
from his ambush, broke down upon their rear, horse and foot, pell-mell, 
and pierced them through and through. The legions of the centre, 
still undismayed and unbroken, cut their way straight through the 
African foot before them and reached Placentia in safety, though the 
whole Carthaginian army was interposed ; the rest were slaughtered 
ruthlessly and unremittingly, according to the usages of ancient War- 
fare, until the ice-cold waters of the Trebbia checked the pursuit of 
the victors, and saved the residue from slaughter. During the same 
night, Scipio, with the shattered relics of the army, re-crossed the 
Trebbia, and joined his colleague in Placentia ; whence in a few days 
they retreated separately, Scipio on Rimini, Sempronius across the 
Apennines into Etruria, leaving Hannibal, at the close of his first short 
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campaign, the master of all Cisalpine Gaul, or, in other words, of all 
Italy, north of the Apennines." pp. 343 - 350. 

In this work, the Greek orthography of Grote is adopted — 
an innovation, or restoration, the propriety of which is very 
questionable. The earliest European knowledge of Greece 
and her writers was filtered through the more generally known 
literature of Rome ; and, in this way, the ch, the c, the us, and 
the diphthongs ce and w, (not to mention some more important 
variations,) were substituted for the k, the ai, and os of the 
Greeks. These Latinized forms, by long use, are now incor- 
porated into the very framework of our language, and cannot 
be weeded out of our literature. If we discard Hercules for 
Herakles, the epithet herculean must, in consistency, be also 
given up ; and there are many similar cases. Jupiter, Vulcan, 
Mercury, Minerva, Juno, Ceres, are familiar names to all 
English readers ; while not one in a hundred of these readers 
knows a syllable of Greek, or has any acquaintance with 
Zeus, Hephaistos, Hermes, Athene, Here, or Demeter. Must 
we mangle the verse of Shakspeare and Milton, in a labori- 
ously pedantic effort to make them speak better Greek ? Then 
let us be bravely consistent, and restore the Anglo-Saxon or- 
thography, resolving our noble mother tongue into a piebald 
jargon, which an Adelung or a Mezzofanti would find it diffi- 
cult to understand. Many of Mr. Grote's pages are nearly 
unintelligible to one who has not a very vivid recollection of 
the little Greek which he picked up in college. As for ordi- 
nary readers, after ransacking their English dictionaries in 
vain for such words as metic, hegemony, kleruch, dikastery, 
eekist, hermokopid, autonomy, and a host of others, they give 
up in despair the attempt to follow an author who is too 
learned to write English. If, occasionally, one of these forms 
be introduced for the sake of brevity, variety, or vivacity, as 
has been done in this article, let the stranger be stigmatized 
by Italics as an alien. 

The style of the work is very animated, with a certain pic- 
turesque power of phrase which gives great effect to the nar- 
rative. But in many places, the apparent rapidity of compo- 
sition has left it somewhat involved and incorrect, obliging 
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the reader to pause and turn back, which — particularly in the 
heat and crisis of a military evolution or charge — is, it must 
be allowed, vexatious enough. One would say, that, at times, 
the writer thinks he is in a fight, and holds a battle-axe in- 
stead of a pen, he enjoys the shock of arms in such a soldierly 
way ! He has a soul for the archaic poetry of war and he- 
roic verse ; which is demonstrated in his vigorous and glow- 
ing translation of iEschylus, and is not less visible in the 
engravings, done after his own cunning pencil, which orna- 
ment his book, and heighten the effect of the text by the testi- 
mony of " the faithful eyes " of the reader. 



Art. III. — 1. Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Edu- 
cation and University Reform: — chiefly from the Edinburgh 
Review, corrected, vindicated, enlarged, in Notes and Appen- 
dices. By Sir William Hamilton, Bart. London: Long- 
mans. 1852. 8vo. pp. 758. 

2. The Works of Thomas Reid, D. D., now fully collected, with 
Selections from his Unpublished Letters. Preface, Notes, 
and Supplementary Dissertations, by Sir William Hamil- 
ton, Bart., Advocate, Master of Arts (Oxford), etc. ; of the 
Institute of France, the Latin Society of Jena, and many 
other Literary Bodies, Foreign and British ; Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Text collated and revised, Useful Distinctions inserted, Lead- 
ing Words and Propositions marked out, Allusions indicated, 
Quotations filled up. Prefixed, Stewart's Account of the 
Life and Writings of Reid, with Notes by the Editor. Co- 
pious Indices subjoined. Edinburgh : Maclachlan, Stewart, 
& Co. 1846. 8vo. pp. 914. 

Sir William Hamilton, as an author, is not so well known 
as he should be, out of Scotland, though the list of honors 
appended to his name on the second title-page here trans- 
cribed, is enough to prove that his merits are fully reeognized 
by the learned. With all his marvellous acquirements and 



